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“Children, the linoleum won't make the block print, nor 


will the finest tools. What is it that will make it beautiful?" 


“Yourself,” they sing out... 


«from way down deep inside!” 
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‘We start by taking off the layers . . . of "... first we have to get our design. We'll make ‘Ourselves Dancing’... 
doubt and inhibition and lack of faith. . ." We'll go way down deep inside and find our own patterns of people..." 





By NATALIE COLE 


Fourth Grade Classroom Teacher 
Los Angeles, California 





It’s not the linoleum, it’s the feeling that makes the block 
print. That’s the lesson for today, the thought we want to 
give the children. But let’s start at the beginning. 


We’re working toward block prints where the process is 
just a means to an end: children’s patterns flung out to fill 
space with rhythm and distinction. And it’s all in the ap- 
proach, an approach that will bring about an unfolding 
from within. When we set this in motion we have the 
world’s most potent creative force at work for us. 


You may say, “But I’m just a classroom teacher. I have no 
great art background. I never made a block print. I know 
nothing of rhythm and distinction!” 


You can still work this way, because this approach depends 
not on art background but on kindly common sense. This 
way the teacher spends her energies to free the child psy- 
chologically and the block print design comes from within 
the child. This approach frees the teacher of all the tension 
and worry of trying to “teach” in the old meaning of the 
word. She knows the design will come when the child is 
made ready for it to come. 

“But how do we get started? What do we say? What do 
we do?” 

We start by taking off the layers. The layers of what? 


Why, the layers of doubt and inhibition, the layers of lack 
of faith. 
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". . . How big shall we make them?” "As big as our paper 
will let us . . . from top to bottom and from side to side 


“Children, today we're going to start working toward a 
very wonderful something—block prints.” 

We show the children the linoleum and the cutters, the ink 
and the rollers. We show them the cloth and the pad and 
explain how we use them. We pass 9x12-inch newsprint 
and a single dark crayon to each child and say, 

“The carving is easy but first we have to get our design. 
We'll make ‘Ourselves Dancing’, a thing we love to do. 


We'll go way down deep inside and find our own patterns 
of people. Then how many different kinds of people will 
there be?” 


“As many as there are us! Thirty-six!” 


“How big shall we make them?” 


Sarah C. Marin 





“As big as our paper will let us.” 

“Good. We'll stretch them from top to...” 
“Bottom!” 

“And from side to ...” 

“Side!” 


“That’s a promise. How many dancers could we fit on this 
paper?” 


“Three.” 


“All right, let’s take Johnnie’s ‘three’. Where will we put 
our first one?” 


“In the middle.” 
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“Yes. Then we can stretch the one on each side to fill all 
the rest of the space. Don’t bother to color them in. Our 
cutter will do that. Ready, begin!” 

Now comes a very important step. We must be on the look- 
out immediately for any sort of beginning. We must con- 
vince them that we really mean what we say—that we want 
their own honest child’s way. 

“Good, John! Children, look! He didn’t wait, he didn’t 


worry! He just let it come! 
And Sharon! And Dianne!” 


The very fact that the child has done something is reason 
enough for praise. (continued on page 48) 














JOHNNY CAN PAINT 











Fourth-graders paint with joyous abandon and grim determination: abandon of orthodox color and rules of 
proportion, and grim determination to fill every inch of mural with wonders of adventurous undersea world. 


By MILDRED PERRYMAN 
E. Rivers Schoo 
Atlanta, Sa 
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To warm up, students take liberties with school shell collection, then launch into frenzied research. 


Would you like to take a trip to the moon? Well, you 
can’t because transportation facilities are inadequate but 
my fourth-graders think a trip through the briny deep 
would not only be possible but probably more exciting. 
Fantasy says the moon is only green cheese and even 
scientists make no better claim than that it is a frozen 
wilderness of nothing. Balanced against that, an explora- 
tion of the ocean floor via a skin-diver’s route offers thrills 
almost beyond the imagination of minds conditioned to 
the exploits of Superman and Mickey Mouse. Just listen. 


After deciding to paint a mural of underwater life, the 
class was caught up in a period of frenzied research. In 
approved fourth-grade style, they consulted all library 
reference books for information, then double-checked 
their information with a real authority such as Dad or 
Uncle Bill. Secure with a wealth of information, they were 
ready for fair sailing—or should I say deep diving? 
How that class painted! They painted with grim determi- 
nation and with joyous abandon. First they abandoned 
color. If the orthodox color required could not be ob- 
tained then that color became “wild” and any color avail- 
able was permitted in substitution. Tempers flared mo- 
mentarily when shortages developed. For example, some 
character had used such a profusion of black in making 
billions of useless old black rocks that none was left to 
paint an absolutely essential devil fish. However, experi- 
ment proved that purple served quite as well, and what 
color is a devil fish anyway? 

Next they abandoned proportion. In the usual battles 
waged for the survival of space when children strive to 
produce a mural, they were forced to yield the right of 
way at very disconcerting times. These struggles resulted 
in strange contortions and complete disregard of propor- 
tion. One luckless skin-diver was forced into a back flip 
directly in the path of an oncoming ferocious fish. True, 
every little fin may not be in place and lines that should 
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go this way sometimes go that way, but in the face of dire 
necessity a few deviations from the normal may be con- 
doned. After all, look at the wholesale liberties Walt Dis- 
ney takes in his portrayal of creatures in general. He even 
gets paid for it. 

The finished mural is a shining example of blended fact 
and fancy. Angel fish swim placidly over lurking devil 
fish, sea flowers spread their blooms over the bones of 
long sunken pirate ships, skin-divers consort with man- 
eating sharks; and many-colored small fish swarm every- 
where. There is simply no telling what the children might 
have achieved if they had not been defeated by the lack 
of space. e 


Research, fourth-grade-style, includes making undersea 
creatures in three dimensions, checking reference books, 
double-checking with authority such as Dad or Uncle Bill. 














Teen-Agers Win Top Kodak Honors 


Eastman Kodak Company's 12th annual contest recognizes more than 


550 high school students for outstanding photographic achievement. 






































Four teen-agers, who each earned a $300 
Grand Award, top the list of winners in 
the 12th Annual National High School 
Photographic Awards. Sponsored by East- 
man Kodak Co. and approved by the Con- 
tests and Activities Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, the contest resulted in 256 cash 
awards totaling $5,000 and 300 additional 
Certificates of Merit. 


The winning photographs varied widely in 
subject matter as well as technique. They 
ranged from lively action shots and human 
interest photographs to carefully prepared 
still life studies. 


The impressive panel of photography and 
art experts who judged the contest included 
a member of Arts and Activities’ Good 
Practices Board, Miss Marjorie A. Lush, 
Director of Art Education in the Rochester 


Public Schools. e 


(1) First prize in Animals and Pets classification 
goes to Sheldon Geller, 17, Hamilton High School 
student, Los Angeles. (2) School Activities class 
brings winner from Larry Mishler, 17, Mesa, Ariz., 
high school student. (3) Robert DeJohn, 17, Metro- 
politan High School student of Brooklyn, wins top 
honors in Pictorials section. (4) In ‘'People—All 
Ages", category that excluded school pictures, Lee 
Marson, 17, Leavenworth, Wash., takes Grand Award. 
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Art Class Takes to the Boards 


Space behind footlights traditionally belongs first to artist, second 


to actor. Dramatic glamorous stage-setting assignment calls forth six 


weeks of prodigious and delighted effort from high school art class. 


One of two sets required for ''The Admirable Crichton”, 
tropical island gives wild play to students’ imaginations. 


By RUTH M. BECK 
Art Instructor 

Westport High School 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Though stage is quite shallow, students achieve depth by 
cutting around leaves, etc., on center stage edges of flats. 


High school plays are as inevitable as mid-term exams or 
first love, and they combine the trials and tribulations, the 
excitement and elation of both. 


The speech department of our school regularly calls on the 
art department to embellish and enhance its productions 
with proper settings, lighting, properties, costumes and 
make-up. A special glamor attends any stage production 
and it seems that students attack even the most minor as- 
signment with energy, imagination and enthusiasm. 


Setting the stage for J. M. Barrie’s “The Admirable 
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Crichton” required the prodigious and delighted efforts of 
one entire art class for a six-week period. The four acts 
need two widely divergent backgrounds—the first and last 
laid in the inevitable English drawing room and the second 
and third on an uninhabited tropical island where our 
troupe of actors were supposedly shipwrecked for several 
years. I must confess to a few qualms—but not so the high 
school set designers. They had no difficulty visualizing 
palm and cocoanut trees growing out of the floorboards 
and chattering monkeys swinging from limb to limb. 
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Individual students execute ideas for sets in water color 
or pencil (left). Fantastic trees, flowers, vines in gor- 
geous colors create South Sea island of everyone's dreams. 








When variety of simple color sketches and plans for entire set were displayed on 
bulletin board, class faced problem of planning set that was practical as well as 
luxuriant. Colorful block prints below were used for handbills, program backs. 





One Monday morning we settled down to read the play, 
one teacher-reader and 34 designers, listening and sketch- 
ing and planning as the play unfolded. Some students de- 
signed fantastic trees and flowers and vines that came to 
mind as they followed the action on a lush tropical island. 
Others, of a more practical turn of mind, worked on ideas 
for wings, drops and ground rows that could actually be 
used on our very wide but shallow stage. Still others had a 
glorious time mixing and blending all of the gorgeous 
colors to be found only on the south Pacific island of every- 
one’s dreams. 





When all of the sketches were tacked up on the bulletin 
boards, we were very gay indeed, but now came the prob- 
lem of pulling these ideas together into a workable set. 
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Beaverboard wings were large and for safety's sake laid flat on floor where crews of students sketched designs from 
water color plans they had previously made. In meantime, paint crew mixed quarts of powdered tempera of every hue. 
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Other classes wanted to get into the act. Belatedly, 
beginners as well as advanced students were assigned 
poster projects. Some made props of wire, paper mache 
or cloth such as tropical fish, ducks and even rocks. 


How could we build this colorful island so that our stage 
crew, completely untrained as yet, could quickly and 
quietly change and store the scenes? How could we plan 
a simple set that would give the luxuriant impression we 
sought? 


We finally decided on an ocean ground row and four wings 
to be constructed of supports and beaverboard. We laid 
these flat on the stage floor and crews of seven artists and 
designers to a flat went to work sketching in the designs 
from water color plans they had previously made. We dis- 
liked the look of the four straight-edged wings, so the boys 
brought saws from the woodworking shop and cut around 
the center stage edges of leaves and flowers. 


In the meantime, the paint crew industriously mixed quarts 
of powdered tempera of every hue. Thus we painted our 
island—on hands and knees, sock-footed, and often with 
aching leg, arm and back muscles. But, painting this way, 
no one fell off a ladder. 


As this was getting under way, | found my other classes 
were restive and some students looked at me reproachfully. 
It seems that the first hour students (who were working so 
hard I had begun to feel guilty) were having all the fun! 
When it finally dawned on me that the other classes wanted 
some part in the play, I belatedly assigned poster projects 
to beginners as well as advanced students. One entire class 
block-printed handbills and programs; others made props 
of wire, paper mache or cloth—such as tropical fish, ducks 
and even rocks. We found we had to mark the solid part 
of the “rocks”, for an actor who leaped gleefully up on 
one might well go limping off-stage with his foot in a paper 
mache cast! 

In all, it was a wonderful and illuminating experience for 
those who had a part in it. It proved to me that given a 
play which allows some freedom and imagination, an ari 
teacher is wise to use every phase of it in her teaching. 
from the set design to advertising, stage lighting and cos 
tuming. Good theater has an irresistible appeal for young 
and old, but the young have the unquenchable daring and 
imagination that, given full play in their formative years. 
make for better theater in years to come and more compre: 
hending, appreciative audiences. e 
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God's Own" won top prize 


t $200 for Karen Lantz, Grade 


Redmond, Ore., Union High 
ol. (2) ‘Bird Land Strut" by 
n Zaremba, Jr., Cody High 
Detroit, took second, 
0. (3} Paul Gianfagna, Grade 
Curtis High School, Staten 


ind, N. Y., won third prize 


$100 with Pony Tail”. (4) 

culptures from grades 7 
ugh 9, Connie Pappas, Grade 
Longfellow Jr. High School, 
swatosa, Wis., won first 


ze, $100, for ''Toboggan Fun”. 


SCULPTURE IN SOAP. 


In the 30th Annual National Soap Sculpture Competition, youthful contest- 
ants again gave a fine display of their understandings of three-dimensional 
design. This year the adult amateur group was eliminated from the com- 
petition. 

Prizes in the form of U. S. Savings Bonds were awarded to boys and girls 
from public, private and parochial schools throughout the nation—84 
prizes in all, divided among 23 states. Wisconsin, Texas and Ohio led in 
the number of prizes captured. 

The 31st annual contest began this September and will end in April, 1958. 
Printed material including entry forms and instructions is available from 
the National Soap Sculpture Committee, 160 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 
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WORRY BIRD—corn construction by Henry L. Haurez 





} 


Our art class chose to work on the project 
of making table decorations from the corn 
plant for the state art meeting. 


[ picked up a corn husk that struck me 

as looking like a bird. | added cornstalks 

for the legs, a milkweed pod for the head 

and a piece of corn for the eyes. I used a 
piece of corrugated paper for the stand. Finally I took a 
little dry paint and painted streaks along its sides. | thought 
too much paint would spoil the looks of it. 


We had been painting and drawing quite a bit. | really 
liked this job. | like to build things with my hands. When | 
grow up | want to be a millwright. 


|  , | 


Henry L. Haurez 
Age 14, Grade 8 
Garfield School 

Danville, Illinois 
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train child to think coherently. 


my CLIFFORD T. McCARTHY 


2acher of General Art 
Grades 7 and 8 
Haven Intermediate School 
Evanston, Illinois 





Short horizontal strokes of various colors, almost a compulsive muscular-motor kind of pattern, is above-average 
seventh-grader's concept of cesign at particular moment. Design at right employs only black and yellow in linear 
theme that was determined by size of chalk piece. Final result shows student had little tendency to experiment. 


... wherein teacher doesn't have to "teach" art elements to children. They just go ahead and use them! 


Student obviously enjoys freedom afforded by buttermilk 
and chalk painting. Rhythmic design she has started shows 
she is aware that she composes within rectangle. This may 
seem obvious but some students arrive at it only after sev- 
eral experiments. Left, class takes moment to comment on 
their finished paintings. They like to point out favorites and 
explain why they think one is interesting or unusual, but 
teacher must resist temptation to express her own opinions. 


lively, active pattern of swirls and bright contrasts was 
one of class favorites. Its colors are vivid blue, purple, 
green, muted olive green, red, triangle touched with black. 
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Art elements such as line, mass, contrast and so on, 
are meaningful to the child only as he uses them— 
whether or not he puts names to them. Buttermilk 
and chalk painting puts the child to work with impor- 
tant art elements, without a lecture by the teacher. 
Teachers who have tried buttermilk and chalk in their 
classes quickly recommend it because in addition to 
what the child learns from the project, it is also a good 
lively art activity. 

Every art room has the materials for buttermilk paint- 
ing except the buttermilk and teacher can pick that 
up on the way to school, or she can have it delivered 
with the milk order to the school cafeteria. One quart 
is sufficient for 15 students to do about three paintings 










































Joyce pours capful of buttermilk on paper while Emily 
preads hers with flexible card. One quart is enough for 
15 students to do about three paintings each. Inter- 
persed with discussion this is one active class period. 


each. and interspersed with discussion that is one 
active class period. 

The other materials include chalk (broken pieces work 
best), bristle brushes, a stock of flexible cards and 
12x18-inch white drawing paper of a quality that will 
withstand some scrubbing. It hardly need be sug- 
gested that spreading newspapers on the table is a wise 
forethought. 


While the students pass out the dry materials the 
teacher can operate the buttermilk, pouring a small 
puddle (about the diameter of an apple) in the middle 
of everyone’s paper in a minute or two. When the 
buttermilk has been spread over the paper with the 
cards the class is ready for the first painting. If the 
wastebasket is kept handy to let the children know they 
can throw away the unsuccessful ones they will work 
with greater freedom. 


The students should be encouraged to experiment. The 
handle of a brush or a flat stick can be used to incise 
textural effects; a brush dipped into buttermilk can be 
used over the chalk to produce blended areas. Even an 
apparently overworked page can be drawn into with 
fresh chalk to give interesting results. India ink ap- 


plied with a water color (continued on page 47 ) 


No amount of lecturing will convey to John the meaning 
of "line" as convincingly as his use of it. He takes 
handle of brush to inscribe drawing in wet buttermilk. 
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Joseph Smedley's design in blue, green, red, magenta, P, 
shows exceptional understanding of line as art element. li 
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Yellow, red, magenta lines and three turquoise accents were 
Jrawn on sheet first brushed with thin buttermilk, magenta. 


Painting that gives feeling of growing things gets force from 


liberal use of black ink, strong contrasts, textural effects. 


Upper elementary — stu- 
dents often start with tree 
and landscape idea, but 
soon abandon it for more 
interesting abstracts that 
suit buttermilk painting. 
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Disappointed in results of red and blue wash, student 
wetted it with buttermilk, quickly drew in yellow lines. 


‘aad 
y >. 
iw 
iw. 
Another example of forceful design, this started with 
simple arc, finished with exciting overlay of India ink. 


1m, 
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MADAME POMPADOUR—Amedeo Modigliani 





Amedeo Modigliani took his first art lessons at the age of 14 
from a landscape painter in his home town of Leghorn, Italy. It 
was an excitement the boy had never known before and he de- 
termined to learn all he could and as quickly as possible. Within 
the next two years the young artist made trips to Venice and 
Florence where he had first-hand opportunity to see and study 
the works of the Old Masters. 


By 1906 when he was 22 Modigliani had settled in Paris with 
a studio in Montmartre, the popular artist colony. His paintings 
during this period were influenced by Gauguin and Cezanne. He 
worked in broad planes and large areas of color. He was not 
especially interested in the experiments of the Cubists. 

In 1909 Modigliani met the sculptor Constantin Brancusi and 
was immediately affected by this artist’s search for forms of 
great simplicity. He even turned to sculpture for a few months. 
But he was too concerned with life and the idea of depicting a 
likeness to work in the abstract manner of his friend. 


Returning to painting, Modigliani began to create pictures of 
elongated figures, more or less identical in shape, that were re- 
lated to primitive or Byzantine art. He drew constantly, always 
seeking to make his gently curved figures more expressive. 

The first picture that he exhibited was a painting called The 
Violincellist. It was shown in a group exhibition in 1910 and 
aroused some interest in his work. But the young artist was very 
poor, his pictures did not sell, and he became very discouraged. 


By 1915 Modigliani’s style had matured and his paintings began 
to receive some notice. The dealer Zborowski became interested 
and tried to sell his work. He was not very successful. The years 
1917 to 1920 were the artist’s most productive. He was now able 
to express the idea of rounded forms on canvas and yet retain 
the feeling of a flat surface. It has been said that his lines were 
like “a magic thread which determines depth”. 


Although Modigliani’s paintings were limited almost entirely to 
portraits and figure studies, his work never became monotonous. 
It is unfortunate that such a great talent was snuffed out at so 
young an age. Modigliani died of tuberculosis at the age of 36. 


ART APPRECIATION 


Madame Pompadour 
is reproduced through 
the courtesy of 


The Art Institute of Chicago 
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Danville students rise to need for "Injun Summer" deccrations 


and table favors, ingeniously transform staple Midwest product. 


By MAMIE ROGERS 
Director of Art 
Danville, IIl., Public Schools 


Many years ago my brother and | spent long happy hours 
on rainy days in the corner of a big frame granary, play- 
ing with stacks of clean cobs and husks my father left as 
he carefully selected his seed corn. Mother occasionally 
came to see our play but didn’t have much time to help 
with the projects since we were just two of a large, busy. 
farm family. 


Perhaps my interest in using the waste products of corn 
goes back those many years. At any rate, when the Illinois 
Art Education Conference was held in Danville, we had the 
right season and an appropriate theme—“Injun Sum- 
mer’—to see what town children would do with a farm 
product. 





Using such a Midwest staple and having all the children 
participate in the making of table decorations and favors 
were excellent means of getting widespread local attention. 
Early in the fall, the county teachers were invited to share 
with us the responsibility for the decorations. They were 
shown a few examples of corn husk constructions and in- 
vited to attend one of the two workshops set up to prepare 
the school district’s 118 teachers for introducing the project 
in their classrooms. 


To the children, the feel of the cobs and cornstalks was a 


Corncobs and cornstalks give new tactile experience to city 
children but after 30 minutes or so exploratory mood takes 
over. Students build whole zoo of wildly unusual creatures. 











Better-than-average theme for corn constructions is “Injun 
Summer'’. It inspires wide range of figures, animals, birds. 


new experience. It took about 30 minutes for the students 
to get into an exploratory mood—and then the fun began. 
They were shown that a pliable wire could be run through 
the pithy cornstalk center in order to make the construction 
sturdy or for joining and fastening. Soaked husks or rafha 
were recommended when tying was needed. If a creature 
wouldn’t stand alone, he could be mounted on a base by 
driving finishing nails through a piece of rough board or a 
gnarled hunk of wood and pressing the core of the cob or 
stalk over the point of the nail. 


Another suggestion was to cut the cobs into sections, split- 
ting some, using different lengths and above all, using 
irregularities—knobs or husks left on after corn was 
picked. Stalk and cob sections could be combined or used 
separately. Thinner cross sections of cobs made excellent 
feet and these same sections divided into half-circles could 
be used for mouths or ears. 


At the end of two hours the corn creations ranged from 
a small coy donkey to a dramatic scarecrow whose feet 





were made from tiny, undeveloped ears of corn. Other 
innovations were a funny long-jointed creature that could 
dangle from a support or perhaps a hangman’s noose at 
Halloween, bird forms of all sizes, and an Indian chief 
complete with loin cloth and Indian maidens. 


Prior to the workshops, a skeleton lesson plan listing ma- 
terials available had been sent to each teacher. They were 
cautioned that the children’s pieces should be kept simple 
in design, not over-adorned, in keeping with the rustic ma- 
terial as well as the theme. But they were not limited to 
using the materials listed in the lesson plan. Many other 
appropriate materials were suggested and used by the 
teachers in the workshops, then introduced into the class- 
room. Thus the project represented a great variety of in- 
genious ideas. 


The illustrations here show only a few of the very unusual 
creations that were developed. As we made the rounds of 
the buildings we found something new and different in 
almost every classroom. e 
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Lapel pins planned as ladies’ favors could 
be fanciful flowers, birds, abstractions. 
For men, students decorated or encased 
small cobs or six-inch sections to be 
taken home. Dipped in water, cob does 
excellent job of cleaning bugs off cars. 
















PAPER CAPERS FOR] 





Class progresses from paper bag masks to super-sized creatures of paper mache. These were center of attention during party. 
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Young children need shopping bags to carry treats. Michael 
brushes paint around stencil, creates his very own design. 


By LEOCADIA KOLINSKI 
Art Teacher 
Pitcher School, Detroit, Mich. 


The prospect of “Tricks or Treats” set many boys and girls to won- 
dering how they could diszuise themselves with inexpensive materials 
they could find in the ari room or bring from home. Paper bags were 
the obvious answer for a satisfactorily complete head covering, and 
this was the stariing point for a season of paper capers that con- 
tinued right through the fateful night! 

They found that a paper bag sat more securely on the shoulders if 
sections were cut out on two sides. Next they located the eyes and cut 
large openings to allow wide vision. Then came the fun of decorating 
their disguises. The students started by manipulating papers of as- 
sorted colors, sizes and shapes. In this (continued on page 46) 














Paper bags and sculpture combine in 
imaginative masks (top) while discarded 
boxes become treat-holding centerpieces. 


Exploring possibilities of paper favors, students find they can make noisemakers of paper plates, sticks, 
stones. Napkins and place mats take on Halloween aspect under watchful eye of scary cats, life-size owl. 
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Mask-making game opens avenue to maximum 


learning with minimum of stress and strain. 


KNOWLEDGE HIDES 
IN A MASK 


By AUDREY G. MILLER 
Special Assistant in Art 
Kansas City, Mo., Public Schools 


The mask is hard to beat for stirring creativity 
in children. Whether it’s paper mache or sack, 
for play-acting or stunt, for correlating subject 
matter or for a lesson in design, the mask helps 
a child bridge the gap that exists between the 
make-believe world of his imagination and 
reality. 


With the aid of a mask, he can become the tall 
giant of the Mother Goose tale, the littlest angel 
of the Christmas story or any of the weird char- 
acters of Halloween lore. He can be Indian cr 
Eskimo, Chinaman or cowboy. He can be ani- 
mal, fish or fowl, and to this end his creative 
powers are unleashed. 


All he needs to know is how to start. Then with 
paper sacks, newspaper strips, scissors and paste 
at his disposal, he requires a minimum of sug- 
gestion. Furthermore, mask-making is apt to 
bring out that blessed question, “May I make 
any kind I want?” It is the “wanting” that’s 
important. Once a child “wants” to do a thing, 
creativity and learning are inevitable. 


Last October the sixth grade’s Social Studies pro- 
gram included China—and the potential for 
inertia. Children have a maddening way of re- 
sisting factual information, but they can’t resist 
the fascination of getting their fingers into 
things. So the teacher started out with mask- 
making. She knew little more about Chinese 
masks than that they have meaning to Asiatic 
peoples and are carefully and painstakingly 
made. It was clearly up to the children to make 
further discoveries, and make them they did. 
That evening and the next, they searched the 
libraries, home encyclopedias and galleries. The 
information they collected spilled over beyond 
the use and making of masks—and understand- 
ing of Oriental habits and life began to grow. 


The masks the children made were stunning. Be- 
fore the project was completed, the children 
wanted to write their own play, Chinese style, to 
get records of Chinese music and to learn Chi- 
nese dances with help from the Physical Educa- 
tion Department. At the completion of the project 
there had been a maximum of learning with a 
minimum of instruction. 


School art helps to establish healthy habits of 
behavior. We endeavor to show children how to 
attack any problem with enthusiasm and inven- 
tiveness. There are many avenues in the art pro- 
gram that reach this goal and mask-making is 
one of them: a sure, quick way to show that art 
is at once an ally and an integral part of the 
educational process. e 
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KINDERGARTEN 
CORNER 


HALLOWEEN 


By MARGARET McINTYRE 


Supervising Teacher, Kindergarten 
llinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 





: Ghosts, goblins, pumpkins and witches! What do these 
‘ith % = words mean to a five-year-old? Clearly the use of the 
as ‘i imagination is invoked—something to strive for in creative 
mote ; > art activities. We took the familiar Halloween symbols as a 
| nt hy J ae = starting point in developing the children’s original ideas. 
te a + fi To set the stage, selected stories were read aloud and 
ake | rs J : . 
ais P 2 ee rhythms were used that gave the children a feeling of the 
“wi As S| Oe Le Asi hak weird and spooky fun of Hallowen. A few colorful Hal- 
" —k We loween pictures enlivened the bulletin board and some real 
- . . . 
pumpkin jack-o-lanterns added festivity to the scene. 





(e eral FF SS See ‘ 1 Halloween painting came first. The children were encour- 

a 4. Sea o, ’ ; aged to put down on large 24x36-inch newsprint their ideas 
i : é ae as os he 5 of Halloween. Orange pumpkins, yellow ghosts, black cats 
into : ey ; — FF and witches appeared on the easels. Nothing had to look 
ask- Sy fans A > Re real. The more fanciful the better. 








Indispensable man in October is 
Mr. Jack O. Lantern. Creating 
him is a little messy but even 
smell is part of Halloween. At 
right, five-year-old works big, 
paints unmistakable pumpkin in 
broad swaths of black, orange. 
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To make mask, large grocery sack goes over each head and neighbors obligingly crayon eyes, nose and mouth. Snipping o 
features takes real concentration (left). Tempera is used to enliven masks (center). Special trim comes from scrap box (right 
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The painting was a “warming up” for our next project— 
1 Halloween picture using freehand figure- and object- 
cutting. A background sheet of 24x36-inch deep blue or 
purple construction paper suggested Halloween night. Yel- 
lbw, black, white, orange and green paper were placed on 
the tables. All sorts of Halloween symbols were cut out and 
pasted on the dark background. Children’s imagination ran 
wild as white ghosts tore across the sky with angular 
witches in pursuit. The results were colorful and exciting. 


ne youngster asked, “Could we make Halloween pup- 
pets?” These the children could use in unplanned dramatic 
play on a puppet stage. Paper sacks brought from home 
made simple puppets, easy to construct and impervious to 
excited handling. Each child elected to make a_ ghost, 
witch, cat or pumpkin puppet. 

Some children painted faces or figures directly on the front 
of the sacks. Others pasted construction paper on the 
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sacks for the same purpose. Next the puppets were stuffed 
with wadded newspaper or excelsior. A few minutes’ time 
at the work bench produced a narrow stick about a foot 
in length that was thrust into the open end of the stuffed 
sack. To prevent the stuffing from falling out, string was 
tied around the stick at the bottom of the sack, making a 
handle that was easy to grip. A child could make a puppet 
in a single work period, thus getting a feeling of real ac- 
complishment and the quick results that five-year-olds like. 


Sack puppets led to our next project—making our own 
masks. A large grocery sack went over each head. Neigh- 
bors obligingly crayon-marked eyes, noses and mouth so 
that they could be cut out later. Tempera paint brightened 
the masks and quickly covered the brown sacks. Scrap 
boxes yielded buttons, yarn and pipe cleaners to decorate 
the faces and to make the hair. On Halloween each child 


wore his mask in the parade. (continued on page 43) 
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By IVAN E. JOHNSON feld 
Head, Department of Arts Education ag : 

Florida State University ine 
Tallahassee, Fla. litre 
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pl a 
FOOTPRINTS AND NEW WORLDS, Experiences in (and worn-out ones, too) Mrs. Gezari’s book reveals pref 
Art with Child and Adult, by Temima Gezari, the rewarding adventure of teaching art to children feld 

The Reconstructionist Press, 15 West 86th St... and_adults. be s 

New York 24, New York. e ° e ar’ 
Footprints and New Worlds does not purport t é . —_ _ 
book on ai education it atin ec oy sy : MET AND COVETEATION by Bemaed 5. Soe tion 

, . § n ‘ ico . ‘ 
sieht lt aaa easamel tates eee sag o ba 4 McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., from 
-rson’s success y experienc a WW 
) -qearabea-oenae ig Bia catty New York 36, N. Y., $6.90, 1957. ally 
teaching art. Temima Gezari, the author, has taught in Pose ; ; ; 

camps, community centers and church schools both in Art historians are so immersed in detail and content con 
this country end in Israel. Her philosophy of art edu- that they are given to contributing to art literature sum 
cation is centered in human needs. Uppermost in her _ ooks that either treat a facet or a creative personality Res 
credo is the belief that all people are potentially crea- °f an epoch, or cover all epochs in a comprehensive and 
tive. Her teaching methods, often related in an anec- sequential panorama. Generally art historians in both in | 
dotal way, are directed toward establishing confidence ©45€S have focused on the “time spirit” or poetic ap- Wh 
in one’s own creative capacities, releasing tensions and Proach, or they have concerned themselves with the Mer 
utilizing interests as a means of motivating art activi- elation of epochal art to climatic, geographical and the 
ties. dynastic factors. Recently, there has been evidence of aiid 
P , , = — i > the soci in art. A case ; 
Footprints and New Worlds is reminiscent of Natalie Se ee me er _ ny sea saan ' top! 

- , : tage ; in point is Arnold Hauser’s The Social History of Art. ti 
Robinson Coles’ Arts in the Classroom in its ebullience ie " ion 

, adhe ag Now Bernard Myers in his newly published Art and h 

and enthusiasm. Mrs. Gezari, like Mrs. Cole, draws ane ae 3 : : un 
: i ; Civilization seeks to achieve a synthesis of social, 

upon a multitude of ways of establishing rapport with “is ; : , anc 
ne f political and cultural phenomena in each era, in the al 

her students. As she says, “The art teacher, especially, a ; ar 
. x , interest of explaining so far as possible how the first died 
must be a bottomless well from whose mainsprings new ; gee 
ar tare gd noe two affect the third. beh: 
inspiration is ever forthcoming.” Mrs. Gezari is fortu- : ; ; , - 
nately a resourceful and adaptable person. In her de- The author’s discussion of Gothic sculpture is an ex- and 
scriptions of classroom experiences it is evident that ample of how well he succeeds. He establishes a frame chal 
she seizes on possible interests or events to stimulate of reference in the social and political context of the age. 
creative action. For example, she remarks, “I believe time and then cites illustrations that show the effect Con 
that one of the secrets of dynamic teaching is the willing- of these factors. mol 
ness to cast aside the prepared lesson and launch forth §Zuraban and Murillo were mirrors of Spanish society. thar 
on a completely different one at the mere word of a according to Myers. In looking beyond Caravag- ill e 
child, at an unexpected question or an innocent state- gio’s influence on these men, he enables us to realize self. 
ment. Side roads are much more thrilling to explore __ the interaction of social forces and esthetic intent. forc 
than the well paved highways. Mr. Myers does not belabor his readers with iconog- ~ 
The ill effects of contests and competitions are well raphy or chronology. They are utilized only where they beac 
stated in the chapter “The Vicious Duo: Contests and function. Embracing a wealth of information without — 
Competitions”. Mrs. Gezari also skillfully states the | becoming tedious, Art and Civilization has a fluid style his 
case against the use of patterns and copy books. and an obvious continuity, wry wit without cliché, and On 
Most of Mrs. Gezari’s teaching experience has been in Contemporary insight that is not apt to become dated. that 
Jewish schools and community centers and her book is _— As a reference book, Art and Civilization has particu- Thi 
more interesting for its many references to symbolisms lar value. Although Mr. Myers probably had the col- the 
and traditions of the Jewish faith. There are implica- lege student in mind as he prepared the book, sec- Itt 
tions here for the role that creative expression can play = ondary school students would find it stimulating and tive 
in all religious education. interesting. live 
Footprints and New Worlds may not always be con- Few recent books, excepting the recent monograph —% . 
sistent or objective in its approach to art education, series on Skira and UNESCO art, have been so lav- , ‘ 
but it is a book that arouses readers’ interest in teach- _ishly illustrated. Nearly 500 illustrations, some of them nee 
ing art. It is enlivened by the accounts of the rich — unpublished previously, are used to give the reader a = 
teaching experiences of the author. For new teachers comprehensive view of art in all its epochs. — 
Cre 
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CREATIVE AND MENTAL 
GROWTH (Third Edition) by 
Viktor Lowenfeld, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


New York, 1957, $5.90. 


The new edition of Viktor Lowen- 
feld’s best-seller in the art education 
field, Creative and Mental Growth, 
inevitably will excite interest. It is a 
litle like comparing improvements in 
the newest models of automobiles. 
Some new features you view with 
pleasure and others you would have 
preferred left unchanged. Of Lowen- 
feld’s latest revision, though, it must 
be said that most of the new features 
are quite justifiable. Perhaps the 
most significant change is the addi- 
tion of supportive evidence, drawn 
from research, for what was occasion- 
ally opinion in earlier editions. This 
considerably strengthens earlier as- 
sumptions about creative behavior. 
Research by Brittain, Beittel, Mattil 
and Walter, cited by Lowenfeld, helps 
in evolving goals for art education. 


While earlier editions of Creative and 
Mental Growth included material on 
the artistic expression of the adoles- 
cent, the third edition expands this 
topic into a more intensive examina- 
tion. Lowenfeld believes this stage of 
human development is so complex 
and vital it deserves more detailed 
study. Much of this chapter, however, 
goes beyond an analysis of adolescent 
behavior and details the processes 
and media the author thinks most 
challenging for the student at this 
age. 

Grading and discipline are discussed 
more specifically in this edition 
than in others Lowenfeld cites the 
ill effects of grading, and advises that 
self-discipline is evolved rather than 
forced. Since grading and discipline 
are problems often mentioned by new 
teachers, it is well that the author dis- 
cussed these problems in relation to 
his concepts of art education. 


One of the features of earlier editions 
that might have been omitted in the 
Third Edition is the subject matter 
the author suggests might be taught. 
It tends to obscure the author’s objec- 
tive and scientific approach to crea- 
tive behavior, a view that has widely 
influenced American art education. 
The illustrations of crafts and archi- 
tecture tend to be of a vintage type 
and lack the universality or timeless- 
ness of other parts of the book. 


Creative and Mental Growth will con- 
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No. 21 “Deluxe” 12” x 16” 
Artists’ Oil Color Outfit 


$25.95 


No. 23 “Practical” 9” x12” 
Oil Color Outfit.. $12.25 


No.9 “Beginners” 
4'"x8” Oil Paint- 
ing Outfit $3.95 


No. 201 “Water 
Color” Outfit 
4Y%2"x9" Metal 


box... $4.50 


Many other popular sets available 


CHRISTMAS TIME...AND ALL 
THE TIME... GIVE THE FINEST... 
CRAFTINT-DEVOE! 


Wonderful to give or receive! Complete 
Oil Color and Water Color Outfits by 
Craftint-Devoe. Perfect for the professional 
or amateur artist... these outfits 

assure the utmost in painting satisfaction! 


See your dealer now! 


ae 
THE Craftint MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York . 
MAIN OFFICE: 


Cleveland . 


Chicago 


1615 COLLAMER AVENUE, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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tinue to be one of the most widely 
read books on art education. Its popu- 
larity now, as it was earlier, lies in its 
examination of the creative behavior 
of students. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO IN ART? 
by Florence M. Hart, The Book 
Society of Canada, Agincount, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Because it was felt that some ele- 
mentary teachers are at a loss in 
teaching art, Florence Hart has pre- 
pared a handbook of suggestions for 
art in the classroorn. An exceptionally 
large amount of information is in- 
cluded. The emphasis is on meth- 
odology. From the foreword of the 
book by Ontario’s C. D. Gaitskell to 
the final chapter on teaching aids it 
is evident that detailed planning is 
considered of prime importance to 
effective art teaching in Canada. Pos- 
sible art activities for each grade are 
listed. Recipes and directions for the 
use of media are given. Black and 
white line illustrations complement 
the text. 


What Shall We Do in Art? suggests 
that readers are primarily interested 
in the content and product of art in 
the classroom rather than the process 
and the creative integrity of the in- 
dividual. Skeletal concepts of art edu- 
cation today are included by the 
author, but the concern for creative 
learning as it relates to the total 
school program is overlaid with pe- 
dantic goals. For example, this re- 
viewer found questionable the criteria 
Miss Hart suggests for evaluation. 


As a handbook of recipes and specific 
directions, What Shall We Do in 
Art? might have a value to the 
teacher for whom time and imagina- 
tion are running out, but attention to 
the psychology of creative behavior 
and the philosophy of art education 
would have been more valuable. It is 
assumed that elementary classroom 
teachers have the time and inclina- 
tion to explore beyond the “how and 
what” of art education as well as the 
“why”. 


JEWELRY MAKING by Greta Pack, 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 
Alexander, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, 1957, $3.75. 


Assuming that the beginning crafts- 
man has limited facilities and little 


11447 euclid ave., cleveland 6, ohio 
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technical competence, Jewelry Mak- 
ing by Greta Pack discusses the tools 
and processes that might orient him 
to jewelry construction. The tools are 
excellently illustrated by clean, de- 
tailed drawings that are more satis- 
factory than photographs, and the 
media and processes are simply de- 
scribed in outline form. 


Emphasis is placed on the use of wire 
(silver or copper) in jewelry making. 
While the wire coil jewelry is not a 
new idea, the description of chain 
making is quite well done. Simple 
means suggested for holding or cag- 
ing a stone for a pendant or ring are 
technically although not esthetically 
interesting. Shapes suggested for pen- 
dunts or charms, i.e., four leaf clov- 
ers, hearts and footballs, are trite and 
detract from the book. The author 
cross-references each technique so 
that the readers see the relationships 
in certain techniques and processes. 
Art teachers in elementary and junior 
high schools or in camp programs 
would find the content of this book a 
simple ready reference on wire jew- 
elry making. 


MOSAICS, HOBBY AND ART by 
Edwin Hendrickson, Hill and 
Wang, Inc., 104 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, New York, 1957, 
$3.50. 


Edwin Hendrickson once operated a 
shop in New York’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage where he sold, among other 
things, unusual tables. One of the 
most interesting tables (and a best- 
seller) had a mosaic top. With the 
help of the craftsman that designed 
it, he devised a do-it-yourself tech- 
nique for making mosaic table tops. 
Until a few years ago the processes 
and skills involved in mosaics were 
expensive and complex. Mr. Hend- 
rickson’s techniques are simple and 
inexpensive. Hence, after a feature 
article on his mosaics in a national 
magazine, he found it necessary to 
devote his full time to creating and 
selling mosaics. A further extension 
of this interest is his new book, Mo- 
saics, Hobby and Art. It is frankly 
a book of directions for creating sev- 
eral types of mosaics. The chapters 
on materials and methods are clear 
and informative. The projects he sug- 


gests for mosaics, while they are 
varied, do not always use the media 
appropriately or imaginatively. The 
mosaics illustrated at the conclusion 
of the book are useful as examples 
but it is unfortunate that they were 
included for readers to copy (they 
are entitled “patterns.”). 


ART TEACHING GUIDE edited by 
the Art Committee, Chicago 
Public Schools. Available for 
purchase at $1.00 through the 
Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Chicago Public Schools, 
228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1957. 


One of the more compact yet com- 
prehensive guides to be developed by 
a metropolitan school system is the 
one produced by the Chicago public 
schools under the direction of a com- 
mittee of art educators, school ad- 
ministrators, classroom teachers and 
art supervisors. It was guided in its 
formulation by Dr. Ann Lally. Direc- 
tor of Art in Chicago, and five art 
supervisors. (continued on page 46) 





Now, an exciting new medium for your art classes! 


GRAY-PAS 


All the vivid color and exciting contrasts 


of oil paints with no mess—No “‘dust”— 


no need for fixing. Cray-Pas are true art 


colors in stick form with the brilliance of 


pastels, the cleanliness of crayons. Colors 


blend readily right on the paper. 


Accept this 16-color set and 
TRY CRAY-PAS! 


We will send you an introductory set of 


Cray-Pas, regularly 80¢, along with full in- 
formation on this new teaching medium 


‘or just 50¢. 


Colors included: White, Yellow, Orange, 
Pale Orange, Brown Ochre, Dark Brown, 
Red, Rose Pink, Pale Blue, Yellow Green, 
Green, Blue, Ultramarine Biue, Grey, Black. 


OCTOBER, 1957 


Name 





Sanford Ink Company 

2740 Washington Bivd., Bellwood, Illinois 

Please send me the introductory set of Cray-Pas, regularly 80¢, and 
information on this new medium for only 50¢ enclosed. 
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SHOP TALK 


End of the Whatnot Bugbear 


One of the booths at the NAFA con- 
vention in Los Angeles that really 
captured its share of attention from 
teachers of all grade levels was that 
of the Dremel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, demonstrating its amazing new 
MOTO-JIG SAW. Somehow teachers 
have the idea that jig saws don’t have 
much place in art or classrooms to- 
day. First, many of us think that jig 
saws can produce only those stupid 
little whatnots and second, many jig 
saws are not safe for young fingers. 
The Dremel boys were busy disprov- 
ing both these antiquated ideas in 
Los Angeles last spring. All kinds of 
imaginative wood and plastic con- 
structions are possible with the new, 
heavy-duty, Model 15 MOTO-JIG 
SAW with the 15-inch throat ca- 
pacity. It will take wood up to one 
and one-half inches think! 


And here is a development that will 
water your sales resistance: A blade 
has just been perfected which rips 
right through wood or metal. Just put 
a piece of cardboard under the metal, 
hold the metal down on either side of 
the blade, and any shape can be cut 
almost as quickly as it takes to tell 


you about it. So here is the solution 
to your metal-cutting problems in 
jewelry. As for the second point— 
safety—a guard prevents fingers from 
getting too close to the blade. But 
we even pumped our thumb against 
the fast-moving blade—on a dare by 
the salesman—and sure enough, no 
cuts! The complete tool sells for only 
$29.95, so hurry your order promptly 
to Dremel Mfg. Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin. And for special fast serv- 
ice, don’t forget to mention Arts and 
Activities magazine. 
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Jewelry-maker's Need 


A complete range of self-locking sol- 
dering clamps for jewelry-makers is 
being offered by THE COPPER 
SHOP, Division of Immerman and 
Sons, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Designed 
to eliminate the drudgery and fail- 
ures of soldering, these clamps simply 
lock the work in place during the 
entire process. With these clamps, 


11 


double-soldering (soldering orna- 
ments and findings simultaneously) 
and other usually difficult techniques 
are easily accomplished. Sturdily con- 
structed for long life, the clamp series 
contains a variety of locking jaws to 
meet the requirements of practically 
every type of jewelry soldering prob- 
lem. For description and prices of 
these soldering clamps write directly 
to the manufacturer, THE COPPER 
SHOP, Dept. AA, 2185 E. 14th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, or circle No. 
114 on Reader Service Card. 


Sculpture Without Kiln 


An informative eight-page booklet 
describing self-hardening, ready-to- 
use MODOCLAY, and giving new 
methods of teaching modeling and 
sculpturing, is now available free to 
readers of Arts and Activities. 
MODOCLAY has been used by art 
teachers and occupational therapists 
for more than six years. The advan- 
tages over conventional modeling clay 
include the ability of MODOCLAY 
to harden without kiln firing and the 
ease with which even bone-dry scraps 
can be reclaimed and used over and 
over again. If kept tightly sealed, 
MODOCLAY remains in perfect con- 


dition for years. MODOCLAY can 
be worked easily with a tongue de. 
pressor, and can be painted or fin- 
ished in any manner except with kiln- 
fired pottery glazes. It can even be 
waterproofed. Comes in convenicnt 
one-pound “squeeze bag” for $1; five 
lbs. is $3, postage paid; 25 Ils. 
$4.27; 100 lbs., $13.50 plus postave. 
The MODOCLAY booklet is included 
free with all orders, or simply by 
writing to Montgomery Studio, R.D. 
4, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
(Circle No. 113 on Reader Service 
Card.) 


Brush with Steel 
Many of us who attended the NAKA 


convention in Los Angeles saw for 
the first time the amazing new Speed- 
ball Steel Brush that has been de- 
veloped by the C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY. This really is a 
beautiful and exciting new tool for 
the art room. With a flexible action 
not found in other large pens, the 
Speedball Steel Brush lends itself to 
such jobs as large poster lettering 
and opaque fill-ins. It assures an even 
flow of ink with no spattering or drip 
in its three sizes (34-, 14- and 34- 
inch widths), and will fit into any 
standard shank  penholder. The 


brushes sell for $1 each and you may 
buy lettering charts for 25 cents a 
dozen. 


We have tried these steel brushes and 
personally find them to be completely 
unique and entirely satisfactory in 
every way. We believe they will make 
poster-making a joy in your class 
instead of a task. Incidentally, the 
Hunt Pen Company has a wide va: 
riety of Speedball Inks that come in 
wide-mouth jars to permit easy ip- 
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ping. All are available from your art | SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 


| supply dealers, or write direct to C. Write for new illustrated catalog — F REE 
HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY, LEATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 


Carden, New Jersey. Secs er rumen 
KILNS WOOD BOXES _ CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS an amazing new medium—VATICAN ART STONE 


A Resist that Resists NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. —pours as easily as plaster, produces stone-hard 
TOOSH is a light brown, liquid eas [Girdle We errr card Y. casts with sparkling, stone-like texture. Colors: 
medium for brushing designs on silk- cess ————— —_—— | (Crystal White, Bronze Brown, Terra Cotta, Gray- 
scrven stencils. It resists and repels SHELLCRAFT Green, Vatican Black. Send for trial package CS1AA, 
pr.ctically all types of “stencil fillers” 5: deiiaaiialaiies nail delineate nia $1.85 postpaid and our free catalogue AA10—most 
in uding glue, lacquer and the vari- IDEAL FOR GROUPS AND CLASSES complete of its kind. 
ou. water soluble varieties that are ILLUSTRATED CATALOG .25 


' used to make up the solid body of a THE NAUTILUS, P.O. BOX 1270 
stercil. TOOSH makes glue stencils SARASOTA, FLA. 


du:able because full-strength glue can "(Girdle No. 43 on Inquiry Card) 


2 be used instead of the watered-down, — Crafts Bae) Decorate 


re. hali-strength glue required of = TOOLS Fate | SUPPLIES You'll see ee ee design and 
ded resists. TOOSH 18 the right consist- decoration. Clever items to enrich your crafts interests at 


° a low cost. Free catalog. 
envy as it comes fresh from the jar. that will help you in Complete chip carving kit, including instructions, cutting 





CASTING STONE 





304 WEST 42nd STREET-NEW YORK 36 
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mo . ° -- blade, practice piece and a basswood box to apply your 
1) Stir before using. Apply solid, even AD pares —_ oe newly acquired skill . . . $1.00 Postpaid 

. ® . . . . ur illustrate og de- ~ , ry 
vA apj'lications. In working directly over ; scribes and prices ail. the %e0-P CRAFT C0: shupesey onie 
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abx ve it to avoid smearing. The de- 4 } Looms, weaving materials 


and instruction aids are 
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tive’ as it appears on the sketch. ieey'reed. cee, | gygtic materials * ebony * ivory * curiosa 
When application on inside stencil Vd. L. HAMMETT CO. JEWELRY FINDINGS, UNUSUAL SUPPLIES 
EA surface doesn’t “pick-up” at a finger Me a * sam k ramer 
touch, filler coating can be applied. 
eed- Distribute a quantity of stencil filler CATALOG 25¢ ay ng aN a 
along the blade of a squeegee and EE Sr a oe Se 
with a steady, upward stroke, draw it 
is a over the design on the inside surface 
of the stencil. Develop a one-stroke 
Lion application of filler for best results. 
the When filler is dry, saturate Toosh-ed 
If to areas with solvent on both sides of 
ring stencil and let soak briefly. If glue 
even filler is used the solvent can be either 


























drip lacquer thinner or turpentine. For ." J < INEXPENSIVE 
By lacquer filler use turpentine. Finish .¥ Introductory Offer 
any cleaning out meshes with a soft cloth A 2 EASY TO MAKE SAMPLE KIT 
lhe saturated with solvent. A two-ounce a. Here are some great ideas for 
jar of TOOSH sells for 60 cents; four $ prea pc Roe: gate Bessey onset 
x D le D eluxe rsage nsettia 
ounces for 85 cents; 16-ounce jar 4-color CATALOG etc. Kits contain everything. Get | Co “Snow Pal” 
° + shows complete ‘ 
for $2. Available from Edward Owens line of "do-it. Sample Kit and catalog showing | unoiy, Bair” earrine’? and 
& A S yourself” kits. * complete line of kits. 
= ssociates, 425 Front Street, San Covers over . a (value assembled $3.05) 
Francisco 11, California. e A esentee Yule Sante Claus abou Kit only $1.00 sig 
Projects € at h. Kit — . 
.50 postpaid. 
e 
Kinderga rten All ports pre-cut, pre-colored. Nothing extro 
A . a to buy. No tools needed. Complete kits, ready 
(continued from page 37 ) to assemble, contain materials, glue, sequins, 
: ; ibbon, styrof , pins, ete. 
One more project climaxed our week 7 ee ee 
osy to make. Inexpensive. For gifts or 
of Halloween fun. The youngsters PROFIT. Money back if not satisfied. 
nis a drew crayon pictures on 12x18-inch nck t 
_ , Christmas Carolers TOLIOAY §)_ NANOICRAFTS inc. 
tag ~~ geo sua: Pg Kit rice for set" 8 ob } inc 
. own wit ack tempera. © re- OF 3 omy ot. 
s and I Wy 
: : A postpaid. Ken and Frank Frazee, Apple Hill, Winsted 5, Connecticut 
letely sulting crayon resist most successfully A. ; 
. Sie d 2 é ; / ; 4 On your MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, rush following items for which | enclose 
- suggested spookiness and mystery. ( deash ( i ( leneee orter. 
¢ ease ru catelog 
rake All these a Ee a . A—Yule Santa Claus $2.50 postpaid 
~~ “a © activities were finishe d in ” 8—Christmos Carolers 1.50 postpaid (set of 3) | [) Enclosed $1.00 for In- 
six work periods of our kindergarten C—Yule Imps 1.50 postpaid (set of 2) troductory Sample Kit 
r, the program. As one project led to an- | high’ Kit price Nome 
le va- othe:. excitement mounting as each | for ie only $1.50 pore 








me it was -ompleted, the five-year-olds dis- 
covered what fun it is to create. © 
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PROFESSIONALLY 
SPEAKING... 


# The annual summer meeting of the National Art 
Education Association took place July 1 in Philadel- 
phia in conjunction with the Centennial Convention of 
the National Education Association. 


The opening session was held in the auditorium of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Jack Book- 
binder (chairman of the summer meeting committee) 
presiding. He introduced Louise B. Ballinger, Direc- 
tor of Art Teacher Education, Philadelphia Museum 
School of Art, and she in turn introduced NAEA 
President Ivan E. Johnson, who summarized the 
1956-57 work and progress of the association. Also 
presented were president-elect Reid Hastie, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and vice-president-elect Charles M. 
Robertson, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


After reports from representatives of the Eastern, 
Southeastern and Western Arts Associations and a 
telegram from the Pacific Arts Association, the presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Board of Public Education, 
Leon J. Obermayer, talked briefly, stressing the 


significance of the NEA-NAEA joint meeting. 


The agenda included a panel discussion of “Progress 
Toward Appreciation and Achievement” as applied to 
the field of art teacher education. Participants were 
Harold R. Rice, President of the Moore Institute of 
Art, Emanuel M. Benson, dean of the Philadelphia 
Museum School of Art, Boris Blai, Dean of Stella 
Elkins Tyler School of Fine Arts, Temple University, 
Raymond T. Entenmann, Curator, Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, and Myra B. Narbonne, 
Art Supervisor, Philadelphia Public Schools. Each 
speaker gave concise resumés of course content and 
the goals of their respective programs. 


To close the program Jack Bookbinder screened 
and commented on a kinescope of a TV program fea- 
turing the painter Harriet Bishop. Also presented 
was a taped interview with Franklin C. Watkins, 
eminent American painter and teacher, supplemented 
with slides of work by contemporary artists. 

A visit to the galleries of the Pennsylvania Academy 
followed, where an exhibit of American art had been 


arranged by Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Director of the 
Academy. 

During the afternoon session in the gallery auditorium 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, Henri Marceau, 
its director, talked on the subject “A Scientific Ap- 
proach to Authenticity in Works of Art”. He illus- 
trated his remarks with slides of works from the 
museum's galleries and from European art centers. 


The meeting closed with a visit to the Philadelphia 
Museum School of Arts to see “An Exhibition of 
Young Designers, 1957”—a colorful cross section of 
student work from various departments of the school. 


ALEX L. PICKENS 


Instructor in Art and Art Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


On display during the NEA Cententennial Convention 
was the “Centennial Art Exhibition—100 Years of Art 
Education” prepared by Dr. Italo L. de Francesco, 
Kutztown (Pa.) State Teachers College, in his capacity 
as chairman of the NAEA Centennial Exhibition Com- 
mittee. This well-styled documentary of art education 
work was divided into three sections: (1) changes in 
art education during the last 100 years, contributed by 
Kutztown State Teachers College; (2) art production 
of children in today’s schools—examples of art work 
by children in public schools in 40 states; and (3) 
significant aspects of art teacher education, repre- 
sented by photographs from 32 institutions. A set of 
Kodachrome slides records this entire exhibition and 
full details on its release and distribution will be an- 
nounced later. 


The NAEA Council approved a report calling for the 
immediate selection of an executive secretary to oc- 
cupy a departmental office in the new NEA head- 
quarters in Washington. A committee was appointed 
to solicit and interview applicants and make recom- 
mendations. Serving on this committee are Jack 
Arends, Columbia University, Charles M. Robert- 
son and Reid Hastie. 


The Council designated Horace Heilman, Kutztown 
State Teachers College, to serve as interim manager 
until an executive secretary is hired. Until such time 
as the new quarters are available in Washington, the 
offices of the NAEA remain at Kutztown. 


® Portland, Oregon, recently completed a four-year 
Cooperative Program for Students of Exceptional En- 
dowment, which was made possible through the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. Ruth Halvorsen, 
Supervisor of Art in Portland, reports that this pro- 
gram was undertaken jointly by the Portland Public 
Schools and Reed College. The initial program was 
instituted in 14 elementary schools and four high 
schools. 


In September Portland will initiate its own program in 
28 elementary schools and nine high schools. Students 
will be enrolled in art, creative dramatics, creative 
rhythms, writing, music, science, mathematics, litera- 
ture, foreign languages, typing, and leadership in stu- 
dent councils. This Cooperative Program not only en- 
courages students with high IQ’s but also those who 
are showing exceptional abilities in specific areas. 


® Ralph Beelke, (Specialist, Education in the Arts. 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington) has sent us a 
report of the Conference on the Role of the Spe- 
cial Teacher which was held in Washington in Janu- 
ary, 1957. In this conference specialists in art, music. 
and physical education explored the role of the specia! 
teacher with classroom teachers, supervisors and schoo! 
administrators. The reaction to this report, first pub 
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lished in School Life, has been so fa- 
vorable that it has been reprinted and 
is available free of charge from Pub- 
lications Inquiry, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. The 
report attempts a positive summary 
of the role of the special teacher in 
the elementary school. 
Als available free from the U. S. 
Ofhe of Education Publications In- 
quiry Department is a bibliography 
| of Selected References, Art Education 
for Elementary Teachers. This bib- 
liog raphy, divided into specific areas 
(books on art education, books on 
maivrials, techniques and_ processes, 









































art books for children, general books 
fon art, art films, and magazines) was 
conipiled by Ralph Beelke. 
# \Vith construction continuing on 
the Guggenheim Museum (designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright) in New 
York. a number of paintings have 
been made available to colleges and 
museums on an extended loan basis. 
Gus Freundlich, Chairman of the 
Department of Art at Eastern Michi- 
gan College, Ypsilanti, reports that 
their college art gallery has borrowed 
several pieces from the Guggenheim 
§ Collection. 
# Dr. Ann Lally who has been Di- 
rector of Art in the Chicago Public 
Schools for some time enters a new 
phase of her career this month as she 
assumes the principalship of Chi- 
cago’s Marshall High School. 
# Edward Anthony, art teacher 
from Detroit's Cody High School, will 
spend the year in England. His ex- 
change teacher is Alan Turner of 
Oldham. 
® Charles M. Robertson, profes- 
sor of art education at Pratt Institute 
and new vice-president of the Na- 
tional Art Education Association, has 
been appointed to serve as chairman 
of the Art-in-Opera Project for the 
Educational Committee of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, Inc., for the 
§ 1957-58 season. 
The Project will be based on the 
opera “Carmen” by Bizet and four 
problems for junior and senior high 
schools have been listed: (1) Opera 
Vews cover, (2) costume design, (3) 
‘lage design, (4) creative painting. 
Further details about the Art-in- 
Opera Project including information 
on awards, exhibitions and scholar- 
ships may be obtained from the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc., 654 
Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. © 
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PEACOCK 


ORDER today a 
12-inch Loom 


— 





Simple, sturdy. 
Weaves any ma- 
terial. Widely 
used in schools 
and hemes. 

© 
WRITE FOR ° 
FREE CATALOG e 


F.0.B. Showing complete line eof original 
Waupun eraft projects and materials in stock 
Wis. for quick shipment. 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributers ef unusual craft supplies 
7 SA W. BROWN ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 








SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 


WORLD'S FINEST 


FOR DECORATING 
Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
TILE TRIVETS 
TILE BACKS 
ae Se 


Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 





LONG ISLAND CITY 5, NEW YORK 
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Special experience since 1910 to help you an- 

swer every need, in all crafts! Leathercrafts - 

Metal craft - Woodenwares - Enameling - Cer- 

omics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 

Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 
GET BIG FREE NO. 17 CATALOG 

76 BIG FAGES. Fascinating! One of the 

largest leather stocks in the country! s 

Thousands of items, projects, kits to suit 

every interest in all crafts. Write today! i 


SAXCRAFTS Dept. AA10 
DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC. 
*1111 No. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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The Coppersmith has won acclaim throughout 
the country as one of the most effective and 
interesting of all arts and crafts devices. Now, 
to bring the benefits of the Coppersmith to 
more schools, we have arranged for this 
special introductory offer. 
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PRINTMAKERS SUPPLIES 


OIL BASED BLOCK PRINT 
INKS 


Reducers 
Brayers 
Graphic Chemical & Ink Co. 


Suppliers for Etchers and Blockprinters 
P.O. Box 27 Villa Park, ill 


Papers 
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40 Sheets Copper 412 x 442 

8 Plastic Plaques (assorted subjects) 
30 Wads Steel Wool 
10 Wooden Tools 

8 Oxidizer Tablets 

2 Bottles Clear Lacquer 

2 Bottles Background Black 

Instruction Sheets 


Now Only $5.00 Material for 40—Or send just 25¢ for Sample Kit 


‘AUROR/ 


AURORA PLASTICS CORP., Dept. O 

44 Cherry Valley Road 

West Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 

o Enclosed find $5, check or money order, for 1 Group 
(CO Enclosed find 25¢ for Sample Kit 

Name 





AURORA PLASTICS CORP. 
_ A& CHERRY VALLEY ROAD * 


West Hempstead, 1. |., N.Y. City 


Address 





Zone State 
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EXCITING! 


' DO IT 
SIMPLE! YOURSELF 











Eaciting Ideas 
for 
TABLES 
e LAMP BASES 
e PICTURE 
FRAMES 


© COUNTER TOPS ff tilustrated instruction 
and 1 catalog Pre 
© WALL PLAQUES ff itabio—- artistic hobby 


e MIRRORS etl 


« 
Poop winDOW SILLS | MODERN 
ah x nacheny MANY OTHER 
e FLOWER BOXES PROJECTS MOSAICS 
Dept. M-25 - 2185 E. i4th - Clevaland 15, Ohio 
(Circle No. 16 on inquiry Cord) 


TEACHING MOSAICS IS EASY! 


NEW BOOK SHOWS YOU HOW 
Tells all about the art and application of 
MOSAIC TILES. Shows how to make 101 
different items with imported ceramic, 
glass, or porcelain 4%” MOSAIC TILES. 
Over 100 tiles shown full color. Illus- 
trated projects. Send $1.00 for your copy. 
Sample tile card sent free. Do it today 


INTERNATIONAL CRAFTS INC. 
Dept. AA, 325 W. Huron, Chicago 10, 11. 
(Circle No. 20 on Inquiry Card) 


FREE carao 
CATALOG 

Here is a catalog that is absolutely chuck 

full of supplies for almost any craft that 

you care to mention. 48 pages of illus- 

trated items. it is the most complete 

catalog in the crafts field. today. The 

prices will please you. 

Quantity discounts available. 

WRITE: 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


P. O. BOX 1479-AA 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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CER A MI C neadyTouse 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 
Write for free ‘‘How To Use’’ literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Bivd. North Hollywood, Calif. 
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CERAMICS & COPPER ENAMEL 
Complete School Supply—Kilns, clays, wheels, 
glazes & tools—*Activities in Ceramics” by 
Seeley $1.50 p.d. Designed for echool use; 
completely illustrated. Free, large illustrated 
catalog. 


SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 
7 Elm Street Oneonta. New York 
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etterhead, or send 25¢ to: 
_.BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 
> 300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
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MODOCLAY makes it easy! 


PROVED professional results without kiln firi 
or casting! Dries hard in air, easily work 
Adheres to metal, wood, plastics, plaster. Arma- 
ture can be left in when drying. Finish as vou 
wish. $! for | tb., instruction booklet. 


WONTGOMERY STUDIO West Chester R.D. 4, Pa. 
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CRAFT 


FREE movies 


The American Handicrafts Co. has spent 
much time and money in producing thes? 
color and sound movies which are avail- 
able for showing FREE te you at NO 
COST except for return postage. Films 
are completely instructional and excellent 
teaching aids for classroom. All film is 
m 


1 ‘ 
ALUMINUM COPPER TOOLING COPPER 
DESIGNING & MANUFACTURING ENAMELING 


REED WEAVING 
PENCIL MAGIC AND WROUGHT 
WRITE: IRON PROJECTS 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


P. O. Box 1479-AA, Ft. Worth, Texas 





mons cnsttteelll 
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Plywood Plates & Trays— 
Wood Bowls 


For free catalog write to 


WOODENWARE TO DECORATE 


Main Street Bethel, Vermont 
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s 
5c. LARSON. CO., 820 Se. “nog Ave. 
Department 7302 Chicago 24 
tlustrated Do-it-Yourself 

METALCRAFT CATALOG 





Make Alu 
J. ¢. LARSON “CO: 980 So. Tripp ine. 


Department 7302, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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YOU NEED THIS CATALOG 


Tandy’s Big 1957 FALL CATALOG is 
yours FREE for the asking... 
100 PAGES crammed full of "hard-to-get" items you use every day. It's 
America’s leading catalog in Leathercraft, supplies and accessories. 
¢ HUNDREDS OF U-DO-IT LEATHERCRAFT KITS of easy-to-make 
Belts, Billfolds, Moccasins, Sandals and Shoes, Handbags, Gun 
Holsters, Saddles, and accessories. 
LEATHER of all kinds for making your own garments at prices sur- 


prisingly low! 


THOUSANDS OF LOW-COST SUPPLIES: Lacing, zippers, pearl 
snaps, awls, needles, fasteners, dyes, bleach, tools and dozens of 
wonderful instruction books. 
EARN EXTRA MONEY with Tandy's easy-to-do “packaged” Leathercraft 
Kits. Tandy shows you how to make it, and how to sell it. Write today for 


your FREE CATALOG. 


TANDY LEATHER CO. £S1.1913 


P. O. BOX 791— AQ 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Book Reviews 
(continued from page 41) 


It is specifically planned to meet the 
needs of youth in Chicago’s schoo}: 
although much of its content is ap. 
plicable in other large school syst«-ms, 


Three broad categories of specific 
aims are given: social objectives of 
art, achievement objectives in ar! in. 
struction and pupil-personality ob. 
jectives developed through art. |t is 
through these that a frame of rvfer. 
ence is established. 


It was not intended that the guide be 
a detailed course of study. The s«ope 
includes extra-class and extra-sc/ool 
learning activities as well as ciass. 
room learning activities. The com. 
mittee envisioned the guide as a <ata- 
lytic agent to stimulate teachers to 
enrich and broaden art experiences 
in the classroom. ° 





Paper Capers 
(continued from page 33) 


exploratory period they discovered 
what occurs when paper is pleated. 
fringed, folded, rolled, braided and 
twisted. Exaggerated features were 
arranged, pasted and stapled to suit 
the children’s imaginations. Their 
love of fantasy and comedy created 
weird animals, people and birds. 


Next they turned to the matter of 
party decorations. Discarded shoe 
boxes lent themselves to paper sculp- 
ture centerpieces, constructed so that 
the lid could be raised and the box 
filled with treats. Color combinations 
were emphasized and the children 
studied the selection of shades and 
the introduction of bright accents. 
The opportunity to create features 
that popped, leaped and_ flopped 
brought about humorous centerpieces 


that delighted the children. 


They went on to explore the _possi- 
bilities of paper favors. Noise-makers 
of paper plates, sticks, stones and tape 
brought about some new sounds and 
new games. Napkins and place mals 
took on individual character. Bits of 
string, paper bags and cardboard 
went into flying owls suspended near 
the ceiling and scary cats perched on 
tables and shelves. 

With enthusiasm running high, « few 
students undertook the paper mache 
construction of a cat and pumpkins 
that were later to be the center of 
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attention during the gay Halloween 
party. 

Younger children were interested in 
tricks and treats bags to carry Hal- 
loween night. They collected strong 
shopping bags, cut stencils from 
sturdy paper and brushed paint 
through the stencil again and again 
until the entire bag had a pleasant 
all-over pattern. Next they textured 
wilh sponges, erasers, jar cover, or 
whatever they could lay their hands 
on. Finally, their colorful bags were 
ready for treats. 


This experience showed me that chil- 
dre will experiment with and de- 
velop art ideas that are honest and 
expressive of themselves, and all they 
need is guidance and encouragement. 
From the simple starting point with 
paper, that most inexpensive of art 
materials, their ideas mushroomed 
and broadened with a continuity of 
their own. . 





Buttermilk 


(continued from page 24 
pag 


brush will add contrasting and excit- 
ing new elements to the design. 


This is not a scribbling project and 
its connection to finger painting is 
only superficial. The first difference is 
the technical learning inherent in the 
medium. Buttermilk contains casein 
and even though there is proportion- 
ately little casein in buttermilk there 
is enough to act as a binder for the 
chalk. The point will be made clear 
to the students when they find that 
the chalk rubs off very little after the 
design has dried. 


The most important aspect of this 
project is what the child learns about 
the elements of art as he experiments. 
In a very short time he runs into 
questions of color relationships, 
forms, textures and compositional ar- 
rangements that he might not other- 
wise have encountered. 


Designing is perfectly natural to chil- 
dren and they are hardly aware that 
they are putting aside reference to 
tealistic images as they engage in the 
exciting game of manipulating these 
basic components of art. In the first 
two or three buttermilk paintings the 
students will work out of themselves 
the dull landscapes with trees, the 
horses’ heads, the diagonals crossed 
from corner to corner and other un- 
interesting symmetrical compositions 
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that seem to possess some upper ele- 
mentary students. Buttermilk paint- 
ing gives the student a chance to 
reject clichés as he searches through 
rapid experiment for interesting 
ideas. 


Even without the teacher’s instiga- 
tion there will be considerable discus- 
sion around the table or floor area 
where the finished work has been put 
to dry. Taking advantage of this en- 
thusiasm the teacher will probably 
find it desirable to arrange an exhibi- 
tion of the work around which a 
more purposeful discussion can be 
held. She should take care to display 
not only “good” work but a variety 
of designs, perhaps one or two from 
each member of the class. 


The students will be anxious to point 
out their favorites and they shouldn’t 
be denied this pleasure. But it is pos- 
sible for the teacher to ask a series 
of questions that will help them to a 
more penetrating understanding of 
their work. The following have been 
used with seventh grade students and 
most of them could also be used with 
younger children: 


(1) Which designs are mostly mass 
and which are mostly line? 

(2) Which designs contain 
colors and which cool colors? 


warm 


(3) Are there any compositions that 
are vigorous and full of contrast? 
Are there any quiet, subtle ones? 


(4) Which appear to have been 
scribbled? Are there some that seem 
to be the result of experimentation ? 
Is there a difference between these 
two approaches? Do some of the de- 
signs look as though the student had 
an idea at‘ the beginning and worked 
it right through to the end without 
changing his idea? 

(5) Are there any compositions in 
which some of the forms appear to 
be behind other forms? In which is 
there no illusion of depth at all? 


(6) Which designs attract your eye 
because they are so unusual? In 
what way are they unusual? 


(7) Do you see any designs that are 
particularly interesting to you? Why 
are they interesting? Are there any 
you think are uninteresting? 


Some of the words will be new to 
them such as “subtle” and “illusion” 
and may have to be explained. Other 
words may be new but will be readily 
understood in context. 


If the teacher will resist the tempta- 





New creative ideas 
for your 
art program 


Send only 50¢ 
for this 38-page book 





More ideas between the covers of 
this 38-page book than you can use 
in a year! And more fun-things to 
do would be hard to find. Designed 
for first through eighth grade use, it 
features absorbing crafts such as 
take-home gifts, puppets, posters, 
bulletin boards plus educational 
things-to-do that tie in with other 
classroom activities. Also there are 
costumes for skits and unusual sea- 
sonal classroom decorations which 
everyone can help make. And 
they’re all to be made with versa- 
tile, low-cost and colorful 


Demnisow 
CREPE PAPER 
I Enclosed is my 50¢ for Dennison 
| Paper Arts and Crafts for Teachers 
j and Group Leaders. Dennison, Dept. 
| X-183, Framingham, Mass. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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(G5 AT LAST...A COMPLETE FILM ON 


— the use 
of cartoon animation, 
this pleasant 
film delights and 
encourages the average 
student to try his 
hand at this very 
popular art form 


Its straightforward 
demonstrations make 
it possible for the 
viewers to actually 
produce cartoons 
of surprising quality. 


Produced by Patrician 
Films for upper elementary 
through college classes. 
Helps teacher at the 
chalk board, too! 





10 MIN 
SALE $50.00 


16MM. B&W 
RENT $3.00 


Write for your print and 
free catalog today! 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
(Circle No. 27 on nm inquiry Card) 





OPEN WI N DOW technicolor 


18 Min. Sale $195 Rental $12.50 


A film of exceptional color 
quality. In OPEN WINDOW 
one sees well known iaadscape 
paintings of the past five cen 
turies by famous 
artists 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 E. Jackson BI. Chicago 4, Il. 


European 
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PLASTI-TAK 


The ABSOLUTELY DIFFERENT adhesive with countless 
practical and proven art uses. Sticks to any surface in 
the classroom and gives invisible support. Better than 
tacks, tapes, staples etc. Won't wear out or dry out. 
100% RE-USABLE. Write now for free sample. 

BROOKS MFG. CO. 

1514 Aster Place Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
(Circle No. 30 on Inquiry Card) 


BIG NEW 


Dept. 61 





HANDICRAFT CATALOG 





Looking for some new and in- 
teresting ideas for craft work? 
Send for our new giant cata- 
log. Packed full of exciting, 
useful crafts such as: 
Leather Craft Shell Craft 
Metal Craft Wood Craft 
Bead Craft Glass Etching 
Basketry Cork Craft 
ALSO look through our SCHOOL SUPPLY SECTION. 
Send 10c in coin to cover cost of mailing to Dept. AA2. 


MITCHELL-STEVEN HOBBY CRAFT CO. 
ergreen Dr We Pee 


197 Ev 


stbury, 
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tion to express her own opinions, and 
urge the children to point out ex- 
amples that they think illustrate the 
various questions, she will help de- 
velop an understanding significant to 
them as individuals. Such a discus- 
sion as this is important too because 
the children are talking about the 
elements of art after they have used 
them and after they have discovered 
some of them for themselves. 


While you have the group together 
try playing this iateresting “describe 
it” game: Ask all of the class to face 
away from the work on the bulletin 
board except one student who volun- 
teers to describe a line in one of the 
designs. Caution him not to disclose 
the location of the line or the design 
in which it is located. When he is 
finished and the class has turned 
back to the work, have them pick 
out the line which has been described 
if they can. The first attempts at de- 
scription will be stilted and conven- 
tional. But when the class gets the 
idea they will begin to search after 
similes and other devices of speech 
in their effort to comunicate their 
visual experience. One student, I re- 
call, described heavy black 
. like bent iron bars.” 


lines 


Operation buttermilk is based on the 
assumption that children aren’t taught | 
composition, color, texture, line and 
mass—they just go ahead and use 
them. Each painting is as different 
from the other as the fingerprints of 
their makers. 


Through buttermilk painting the 
youngsters can learn that there is no 
right or wrong in the art class in the 
way that an answer is right or wrong 
in the arithmetic class. There is only 
interesting or less interesting art 
work. Further, it helps them under- 
stand that each one may hold his own 
opinion as to what is interesting and 
what is not. This brings him toward 
the realization that his ideas are valid 
and important. The child becomes a 
more complete and a more secure 
human being. Can any teacher do 
more ? + 





Block Printing 


(continued from page 9) 


“Mary, how wonderful! 


dolls here!” 
Pretty soon we will begin to sense 
the reaction: 


No paper 


SAH 





FOR ALL acts 


Over 5,500 fine arts: 

subjects available both? 
as slides and as prinis. = 
All prints 5% by 8: 
inches, 2/2 cents each. § 
Free sample prints and 

brochures of special .e- 
lections. : 
Complete 204-page <>1- 

alog, 50 cents. | 


THE UNIVERSITY a 


Fine Arts Reproductions for Over Half a Centur 


15 Brattle Street Cambridge 38, Moss. - 
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“BEST-TEST™ never wrinkles from 
— curls — shrinks. Excess to sid 
rubs off clean. 

FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS A busy two tl 

A size for every purpose. Sold innate 

by Stotionery, Artist Supply ond 

Photographic Dealers every: to fil 

where. 

order 

The « 


and 3 
layer: 


RUBBER & ASBESTOS Co. 
TRENTON, W. J. 


MAKES PASTING A PLEASURE 





BESI-TEST 
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your chance to = 
learn quickly We'll 
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excellent “how to’ booklet and an X-acto ile 
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Booklet clearly explains how to whittle iL 
with detailed instructions for making sev- come 
eral useful projects. X-acto knife is made igh 
of polished steel 534” long with patented Why: 
lock. Blades are reversible. Extra blaces 
available in all hobby stores. “Bece 
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“Heck, that’s nothing so wonderful. 
Anyone can do that.” 


And the children will begin to relax 
and let out more and more of their 
own real selves. We continue to build 
their faith. 

“Have | remembered to tell you chil- 
dre: how grown-up artists go all 
through the art academies to come 


= out ind hope to have what you chil- 


drer: have here today? That’s because 
you don’t worry with your heads. 
You just feel something beautiful in- 
side and then let it come out that 
way. 

But despite our warmth and their 
promises the children are still cau- 
tious They are not making them big 
enough. They are not stretching them 
from top to bottom and from side to 
to side. But why worry? To do these 
two things at once—finding their own 
innate patterns and stretching them 
to fill the whole space—is a big 
order. There’s another day coming. 
The children have had a good lesson 
and we have begun to take off the 
layers. 


So we say, “Children, today you’ve 
surprised me. I thought just a little 
of your own pattern, your own 
rhythm and personality, would come 
out. But it’s coming all over the 
place. And next time it will come 
even more quickly and even more 
wonderfully as it has had time to 
grow inside us while we sleep and 
while we eat.” 


And it will grow inside them. It will 
grow inside the teacher, too. She 
won't feel quite so foolish the next 
time she goes about summoning 
warmth to free the children. Yet even 
the next time there may come little 
of distinction. It takes time to get 
down under the copy-type-thing, the 
cartoon and comic-book of fourth, 
fifth and sixth grade children. 





We'll try a little harder. We'll dig a 


little deeper. 


“Children, today we said it would 
come faster and more wonderfully. 


Why?” 
“Because it’s been growing.” 


“When ?” 


“While we sleep and while we eat.” 


So we say, “Let’s close our eyes for a | 


moment and connect our wires. That 


means we'll take time to pull our- | 


selves together till we’re all one piece, 
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hen we won’t care what other people | 






are doing. It will come our own hon- 
est way.” 


And today it does come! Primitive 
nose patterns start popping, eyebrows 
look like garden rakes and hand pat- 
terns are delightfully free of imita- 
tion! Unconscious rhythm and space- 
filling are creeping in. There is a pull 
and a swish. Their designs hold to- 
gether and “say one thing”. Coupled 
with the swing and abandon of the 
arms and skirts are the contrasting 
sharp lines of the legs and feet. No 
teacher could “teach” this design. It 
isn’t in the teacher. 


When we find a child ready with his 
design on his small paper then we'll 
ask him to stretch it to a larger piece, 
one that is approximately the size of 
the linoleum. If he can do this he is 
ready for his linoleum. 


Now listen closely. The child will de- 
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was? sy CREATIVE PLEASURE 
Inc. 362 West Erie Street, Chicego 10, wi 
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AUTHORS: 


TALENT 








= you are the tolented author 
let om help gain the aie 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
GOING sell it! Good royalties. 
TO Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
WASTE? COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. AA10 
200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 
___(Cirele Ne. ‘we: on Inquiry Card) 
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Use SENCO RULERS 






FOR NEATNESS 
AND ACCURACY 


NOVELTY CO., INC. 
52-54-56 Miller St., Seneca Falls 27, N. Y. 
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"The Marsh 77 possesses a 
fluid quality of line and the flenible point 
permite a queat deal of contrat of line. ” 


No. 3 of a series 


( Lesiqner] 














Writes! Draws! Paints! Ink is self- 
contained, instant-drying, water- 
proof and smearproof. Ten ink 
colors available. No. 1 Set contains 
pen, ink, 2 extra felt points... at 
art supply, school, stationery and 
department stores. $3.25. 


FREE! “Quickie Course in Drawing and Letter- 


ing.” Write today! 


MARSH COMPANY, 98 MARSH BLDG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., U. S. A. 
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Flo- master felt tip pen 


Teachers who use this all-purpose felt-tipped 
pen for visual aid and drawing projects often 
wonder how they ever got along without it. 

The Flo-master is a truly universal writing tool 
...for paper, wood, glass, metal, cloth, rubber and 
even plastics. Whether you want to make visual 
aids, charts, graphs, maps, posters or flash 
cards... or art or lettering, your Flo-master is 
always ready for instant action — and no clean- 


up afterwards! 
a/ Slim, trim Flo-master 


Pens have interchange- 
Charts 


able tips, use brilliant 


instant drying Flo-mas- 
Flash cards 


a/ 


ter inks in eight stand- 
ard colors, including a/ 
black. Individual Flo- 

master Pens are avail- Visual aids 
able from your school supply, art, or stationery 
center at prices from $3. Flo-master colorcraft 
sets, equal to 4 complete sets in 4 colors, are 
designed especially for Art and Elementary 
School Teachers. Ideal for supply room. 

Get your free copy of the Flo-master School Bul- 
letin showing time-and-money-saving ways to 
ease your work load with this handy felt-tipped 
pen. Write to Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 625 
Eighth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
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sign directly on the linoleum just as 
he did on the paper. No tracing, no 
copving. It’s as simple as that. Only 
it’s harder. We tell the children ten 
times harder and if they work twice 
as hard perhaps they'll make it. If 
the design lacks the personality it had 
on paper a bit of cleaning solvent 
(the non-poisonous kind) will erase 
it. He can try again later. 

When the child has his design suc- 
cessfully on the linoleum there is 
something else he must do before 
starting to carve. He must smooth 
and widen his lines. The lines around 
the heavy parts of the body he can 
make as much as a quarter of an inch 
wide, depending on the size of the 
linoleum. The lines around the arms 
and legs and head will remain nar- 
row. 

Now we are ready to talk safety. 
“Come up, John. Feel this linoleum. 
Now feel your hand. Which is 
harder? If the cutter will go through 
the linoleum what will it do to your 
hand? That’s why your left hand 
stays behind the cutter. Even if you 
forget and don’t cut yourself, old- 
meanie teacher will choose someone 
else to finish your block for you— 
and that’s fair, isn’t it?” 

All that is needed is to build a will 
within the children to obey this one 
rule: the left hand stays behind the 
cutter. 

Now that he has widened his lines and 
the safety angle is taken care of he 
must protect these lines. So we will 
call the whole group up and explain 
the “safety ditch”. It is cut with his 
tiny cutter inside his precious black 
outline. That is so he won't nip off 
even one tiny little bit of his lines. In 
carving he won’t need to come too 
close. He’ll bump into the safety ditch 
instead of his design line. 

Then we point out an unimportant 
area like the dress of a side figure 
and let him start digging. If he does 
this well he can dig all the dresses 
and then the pants. All the while he’ll 
be enriching the dresses and the pants 
with his own cutting ideas. The face 
and the arms and legs he will save till 
later when he is more expert. To 
make the skin white he will have to 
dig almost to the bottom. 


To finish his block he will carve a 
“finish line” around the outside of 
his figures. If there promises to be 
too much dark background a series 
of comb-like lines radiating out from 


this finish line will lighten his block 


while dramatizing his darks. It js 
like an aura of light around his fig. 
ures giving depth and enriching his 
design. To make his name print 
right, he’ll have to make his capital 
backwards and then go to the lef 
instead of the right. 
Because these huge blocks take time, 
most of the carving is done at home 
with my checking before and after. | 
find a half dozen children carving 
during school time diverts the aiten- 
tion of the rest of the group from our 
arithmetic and reading. 
When one child becomes exper: he 
can train others. However, not every 
child in the room will make a block. 
Some are chosen to help their bud. 
dies. Others are content with jusi the 
design angle. 
We have one big printing se-sion 
during school time. We spread ari old 
folded blanket on the floor for a pad 
and lay the cloth on it. We roll the 
sticky ink over the linoleum several 
times, especially around the edges. 
Then we plop it on the cloth and 
tromp on it. First the proud owner 
tromps, then his buddies, and last of 
all the teacher, just for good luck. 
And you know whose tromping does 
the trick. Everyone holds his breath 
while we peel off the linoleum to find 
. something new and beautiful born 
into the world! 
As other blocks accumulate ready for 
printing we block them outside school 
time. | do this not because I’m the 
worthy type but because children’ 
block prints are my big thrill. And 
I’m not alone in loving them. Modem 
architects and designers have begged 
for these prints. 


Where do we get the linoleum? The 
teacher scouts around for it. It must 
be inlaid with burlap bottom. What 
kind of cloth? Sateen drapery lining 
remnants from the wholesale drapery 
house. I’ve tried every kind of cloth 
but this is the most beautiful and it’ 
foolproof. What about the ink? It: 
textile ink and brown to blend with 
the natural color of the sateen. 

Children love this block printing. lt 
grips them like strong drink. I know 
you can do it. Again, remember the 
approach: that children’s art is in the 
child and the teacher’s role is to get 
it out. As we build our foundation for 
his block prints we are building it for 
his other art, indeed for life itself 
And the wonderful thing is that al 
the while we’re building we’re build 
ing ourselves. . 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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a smart move 
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BE See 


Move into a new world of brilliant 
color with Tru-Tone Crayons. 
These semi-pressed crayons blend 
so evenly, needing only a 
minimum of pressure, you will be 
glad you made the smart 

Cc ir | y oO rm & move to durable, non-flaking 
Tru-Tone Crayons. Specify 
one of four designs—hexagonal, 
round, no-roll or broad line. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


(Circle No. 51 on Inquiry Card) 











Let us 


BABY 


your color 





and craft needs 


(we've been doing it for a 


hundred years and more... 


Everything you need to van a 
happy art class. Rainbow-bright 
hues in colored chalks, watercolor, 
tempera and the universally 
popular Crayonex Crayons! They’re 
all included in Prang’s exclusive 
Tuned-Palet, a unique system of 
manufacture that guarantees 
perfect matching of hue and 
intensity for every color medium we 
make. It’s child’s play to recognize 


Prang colors—they go together. 


See your favorite “Prang-Man” 
— he’s interested in “babying” 


your needs, too! 


“mg, THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


(Circle Ne. 24 on Inquiry Card) 





